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A NABEATIVE OP THE TRANSACTIONS, IMPEISON- 
MENT, AND SUFFERINGS OF JOHN CONNOLLY, AN 
AMEEICAN LOYALIST AND LIEUT.-COL. IN HIS 
MAJESTY'S SBEVICE. 

(Continued from page 324.) 

It was evident, on consulting with Lord Dunmore, and 
informing him of the plan I had concerted, and the confed- 
eracy I had formed, that when his Lordship was reinforced 
with supplies from Britain, a co-operative body of troops 
from Canada, and the western frontiers of Virginia, with 
Indian auxiliaries, would be ready to act at the time that 
Sir "William Howe would draw their principal attention to 
the northward. This would not only be productive of the 
restitution of the royal authority of this colony, but have a 
general tendency to promote the success of his Majesty's 
arms, and the like happy effects universally. His Lordship 
therefore dispatched me to General Gage at Boston, to lay 
before his Excellency the projected scheme, and to desire his 
concurrence and co-operation. But as Lord Dunmore had 
promised the Indian Chiefs, when in their country, that he 
would certainly meet them in person the ensuing spring, at 
Fort Pitt, finally to adjust all differences ; and as the re- 
bellion had rendered it impossible to keep his promise, he 
was solicitous to transmit an apology to a Chief of the 
Delawares, intimating in some measure the cause of this 
disappointment. This speech his Lordship gave to my 
charge, and desired me to transmit to a Mr. Gibson, of Pitts- 
burgh, that he might interpret it to the Chief. I had reason 
to suspect Lord Dunmore reposed too much confidence in 
this Gentleman, but as he had lately been with his Lord- 
ship on business, and as his Lordship seemed persuaded he 
was worthy of being trusted, I gave up suspicions that 
afterwards appeared to be but too well founded. Ideas of 
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former intimacy and juvenile friendship arose in my mind, 
for we had heen long acquainted, and I felt an anxiety to 
preserve him from measures, which I deemed destructive to 
both his interest and honour. When therefore I sent him 
the speech, I likewise enclosed the following letter : 

Portsmouth, Aug. 9, 1775. 
Dear Sir. 

I am safely arrived here, and am happy, to the greatest 
degree, in having so fortunately escaped the narrow inspec- 
tion of my enemies, the enemies to their country, to good 
order, and to government. I should esteem myself defec- 
tive in point of friendship towards you, should I neglect to 
caution you to avoid an over zealous exertion of what is 
now ridiculously called patriotic spirit : but, on the contrary, 
to deport yourself with that moderation for which you have 
always been remarkable, and which must, in this instance, 
tend to your honour and advantage. 

You may be assured from me, Sir, that nothing but the 
greatest unanimity now prevails at home; that the inno- 
vating spirit amongst us here is looked upon as ungener- 
ous and undutiful ; that the utmost exertions of the powers 
of government, if necessary, will be used to convince the 
infatuated people of their folly. I could, I assure you, Sir, 
give you such convincing proofs of what I assert, and from 
which every reasonable person may conclude the effects, 
that nothing but madness could operate upon a man so far 
as to overlook his duty to the present constitution, and to 
form unwarrantable associations with enthusiasts, whose ill- 
timed folly must draw upon them inevitable destruction. 
His Lordship desires you to present his hand to Capt. 
White-Eyes, and to assure him that he is very sorry he had 
not the pleasure of seeing him at the treaty, or that the sit- 
uation of affairs prevented him from coming down. Believe 
me, dear Sir, that I have no motive in writing my sentiments 
thus to you, farther than to endeavour to steer you clear of 
the misfortunes which I am confident must involve, but 
unhappily, too many. 
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I have sent you an address from the People of Great- 
Britain to the People of America ; and I desire you to con- 
sider it attentively, which will, I flatter myself, convince you 
of the idleness of many declamations, and of the absurdity 
of an intended slavery. Give my love to George, and tell 
him he shall hear from me, and I hope to his advantage. 
Interpret the inclosed speech to Capt. White-Eyes from his 
Lordship ; be prevailed upon to shun the popular error, and 
judge for yourself; act as a good subject, and expect the 
rewards due to your services. 
I am, dear Sir, 

Your sincere friend and servant, 

John Connolly. 
To John Gibson, Esquire, 

near Fort Dunmore. 

To a mind impressed with the slightest sense of rectitude, 
and that has ever once conceived the meaning of the word 
honour, it seems impossible that any man can be base enough 
to betray a private confidential correspondence, more espe- 
cially where the intention was indisputably benevolent and 
friendly. This dishonourable act, however, was Mr. Gib- 
son's : he laid my letter before the county committee, to 
which I am to attribute my succeeding misfortunes, and a 
five years' captivity. Many other letters of mine were sent, 
at the same time, and by the same conveyance, to persons 
who afterwards accepted offices of high trust under the Re- 
publican government ; yet none, either then or since, ever 
divulged my opinions. This gentleman, for his treacherous 
display of patriotism, was honoured with a consequential mili- 
tary command ; and I have frequently had the mortification 
to see him enjoy the warm sun-shine of freedom and favour, 
from the window of an inhospitable prison. But to return. 

It was agreed that I should go to Boston, for which voyage 
a small schooner was provided and manned from the Otter 
Sloop, and I set out for head quarters, charged with Lord 
Dunmore's dispatches to the commander in chief, where I 
arrived after a voyage of ten days. 
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Secret and expeditious as I had hitherto been, my arrival 
at Boston was soon known to General Washington. The 
inhabitants, by permission, were daily going in and out of 
town ; and some of them had so far corrupted my servant, 
as to obtain from him such intelligence as he could give. 
He was an Englishman, had lived with Lord Dunmore, and 
had acquaintance in General Washington's family, to whom, 
some short time after, he eloped, where he reported a strange 
mixture of truth and falsehood, relative to my past proceed- 
ings and future intentions. 

When my propositions were laid before General Gage, 
[as] he was well acquainted with American affairs, and saw 
the advantages that were likely to result from their being 
put in execution : they met, therefore, with his entire ap- 
probation. But as General Arnold (then in the American 
service) had already began an expedition against Canada by 
the Kennebec River, and other obstacles intervened, I could 
not immediately proceed to Quebec, as was at first intended, 
so it was thought most expedient I should return to Vir- 
ginia, taking with me his Excellency's instructions to the 
officers commanding at Illinois and Detroit, as well as to 
the deputy superintendent of Indian affairs. 

After experiencing several of those tedious delays always 
inseparable from sea voyages, and calling on board the Asia, 
lying at New York, agreeable to the directions of Lord Dun- 
more, to enquire for dispatches from England, I arrived once 
more at Portsmouth, and rejoined his Lordship on the 12th 
of October. A short fit of sickness, occasioned by excessive 
fatigue and anxiety, for I had travelled this year upwards 
of four thousand miles, and always upon affairs that lay 
heavy on the mind, held me in a suspense that, while it 
lasted, made illness doubly irksome. As soon, however, as 
I was able, I consulted with his Lordship upon my plan and 
future proceedings ; and on the 5th of November, 1775, a 
commission of Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant under his 
Lordship's sign manual, as his Majesty's representative, was 
given me, with full power and authority to raise a battalion 
of men, and as many independent companies as I could. 
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The deputy superintendent of Indian affairs was directed to 
make such expences in that department, as I might judge 
requisite for his Majesty's service ; and the officer com- 
manding a detachment of the eighteenth regiment at the 
Illinois, was ordered to join me at Detroit, hy the Onabache 
communication. The commanding officer at Detroit, like- 
wise, was desired to give every encouragement to the Cana- 
dians of his district, to embody themselves for the expedi- 
tion under my orders; and every other matter was so 
arranged, as to give the fairest prospect of success. These 
dispositions were made conformable to appearances and 
probabilities. Early the next spring, we had the strongest 
reason to hope, tbat a formidable body of British troops 
would take the field ; that the combined force of the enemy 
must be drawn to the northward, and that I should have an 
opportunity of marching from Pittsburgh, with the detach- 
ment of the eighteenth regiment, the new-raised corps, the 
Indian auxiliaries, so as to form a junction with Lord Dun- 
more at Alexandria. By this means the communication 
between the southern and northern governments would 
have been interrupted, and a favourable turn indisputably 
given to his Majesty's affairs in the southern Provinces. 

To put these designs into action, the service required I 
should first go to Detroit, to gain which there were several 
routes. But as this garrison lay at least seven hundred 
miles distant in the straightest possible direction, and as the 
circuitous roads were not only very tedious, but liable to 
other objections, I determined to go the shortest way 
through Maryland. In this my knowledge of the country 
and the people, made me so far justifiable, that I should 
undoubtedly have succeeded, and passed safe, had it not 
been for an accident (before alluded to) of which I could 
not then possibly have any foresight. My instructions and 
commission were concealed in the sticks of my servant's 
mail pillion, artfully contrived for that purpose, and in the 
night of the 13th of November, 1775, 1 took my leave of 
Lord Dunmore, and set off in company with Lieutenant 
Allen Cameron, and Dr. John Smyth. These Gentlemen 
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were both staunch loyalists, men of abilities, and very 
agreeable to me. Mr. Cameron was from Scotland, and 
well acquainted with the Indians and Indian affairs, having 
acted as agent under the honourable John Stuart, superin- 
tendent general of the department. He had suffered much 
abuse for his unshaken loyalty, previous to his coming into 
Virginia, and had refused the republican offers of military 
rank in South Carolina with disdain. He had come with 
dispatches from Governor Lord William Campbell, of South 
Carolina, Tonyn of East Florida, and the honourable John 
Stuart, and intended to serve in a corps of Highland emi- 
grants, then raising at Boston, and since the eighty-fourth 
regiment. His loyalty, courage and good conduct, were so 
well established, that Lord Dunmore thought him a proper 
person to accompany me, and gave him a lieutenant's com- 
mission, leaving it with me to advance him to a company, 
if I thought good, on raising the corps, which from the 
experience I afterwards had of his worth and estimable quali- 
ties, I should certainly have done. Dr. Smyth was a Gen- 
tleman, who had resided in Maryland, but his nonconformity 
to the temper of the times, had made him obnoxious to the 
republican party. Incapable of temporizing he was on his 
way to West Florida, to escape the turbulence of faction, and 
act agreeably to his principles. Observing him to be a man 
of quick penetration, firm loyalty, and ready to serve his 
Majesty at all hazards, intimately acquainted too with the 
lower parts of Maryland, through which I intended to pass, 
I solicited him to accompany me likewise, designing to make 
him surgeon to the regiment. 

We began our unfortunate journey by the way of the 
Potomac River, intending to land on the Maryland side near 
Port Tobacco, and by a feint, leave the Pittsburgh road, and 
proceed by a private route to a place called the Standing 
Stone, which was beyond the influence of county committees, 
and from whence to Detroit is not above seven days jour- 
ney. This, however, was prevented by a furious north-west 
wind, that drove us up the river St. Mary's, where we landed 
and took the road like ordinary travellers. We proceeded 
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on, unmolested, till the evening of the 19th, when we were 
on the very horder of the frontier, and almost out of danger. 
We stopped for the night at a public house about five miles 
beyond Hager's Town, the landlord of which knew me. 
From him we learnt, that although it was known I had been 
on board with Lord Dunmore, yet it was supposed I should 
return quietly to Pittsburgh, as soon as I had settled my own 
personal concerns ; neither was it known that I had been to 
Boston. The misfortune that hung over my head was the 
effect, not of temerity, but unsuspected private treachery, 
and the manner in which this happened was as follows : 

Some short time before we came to our inn in the even- 
ing, a young man met us, that had formerly been a private 
under my command at Pittsburgh, and saluted me as he 
passed, by the title of major. This gave some uneasiness 
to the gentlemen with me, who wished to have him secured ; 
but as I could not pass through the country without the 
probability of being known by many, and as any violence, 
or even art, used with the man, were likely rather to pro- 
duce than avoid the effects they feared ; beside, that there 
was not really any probable danger, I thought it by far more 
prudent to suffer him to pass unnoticed. About ten o'clock 
the same night, this man went to a beer-house in Hager's 
Town, and mixed with some officers of the Minute-men (a 
species of the Volunteer Militia) where hearing some per- 
son in company enquire who those gentlemen were that 
passed through the town in the evening, he replied, that one 
of them was Major Connolly. Unfortunately for me a copy 
of my letter to Mr. Gibson, with Lord Dunmore's speech to 
the Delaware Chief, had been sent, only two days before, to 
the Colonel of the Minute-Men, who had spoken of it as a 
demonstration of my Tory principles to the officers then 
present ; they, therefore, immediately informed their Colonel 
of my having passed through the town, and he, with as much 
expedition, sent a body of his men after us, to oblige us to 
return, that we might be examined before the committee. 
About two o'clock in the morning they suddenly broke into 
the room where we lay, and made us prisoners. We were 
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conducted to Hager's Town, kept in separate houses during 
the next day and night, and suffered that kind of disturbance 
and abuse which might be expected from undisciplined sol- 
diers, and a clamorous rabble, at such a crisis. The day 
following, the committee being assembled, my letter was 
produced, as a testimony of my political principles being 
repugnant to their own ; and the speech of Lord Dunmore 
commented upon, as designed to influence the Indians to 
act against them, in case of hostilities with Great Britain. 
To which I answered, the sentiments contained in my letter 
were the result of friendship for a person, with whom I had 
had a long and early acquaintance. They were not calcu- 
lated to publicly prejudice their measures ; and the person 
advised was entirely at liberty to pursue his own inclinations. 
It extended no farther than the giving a private opinion ; 
and the only person culpable was he who could so unwar- 
rantably betray a confidential letter. With respect to the 
speech, I observed, it was merely an apology from Lord 
Dunmore to the Indians ; he not being able to meet them in 
council at Pittsburgh, agreeable to his promise the preceding 
year. The heat of party resentment seemed considerably 
abated when they had heard me ; but it was nevertheless 
resolved, I should not proceed home (where they supposed 
me going) till the sense of the whole committee, assembled 
at Frederick Town, could be taken. This fatal resolution, 
carried only by a small majority, was, I foresaw, destruction 
to my hopes, as the news of my having been at Boston must 
soon get abroad. 

And now, instead of proceeding in the service to which 
my heart was devoted, the next day we were escorted back 
to Frederick Town, about thirty-five miles, in a retrograde 
direction, from where we were taken. Here, the first house 
I entered, I saw a Colonel well known to me, who had just 
returned from before Boston, and who proceeded, without 
hesitation, to inform me, that General Washington knew 
the time of my coming to, and the very day of my leaving 
Boston; and that it was generally supposed I intended 
getting into the western part of the Quebec government 
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by the Mississippi. All attempts at denial were now 
idle. 

The committee were anxious to seize my papers ; but, as 
I found their search ineffectual, I told them they had been 
sent to Quebec; and, after repeated examination, my port- 
manteau was returned to my servant, without discovery. 
Yet, although Dr. Smyth and myself had several times, 
before we left Norfolk, severely scrutinized and destroyed 
every paper that might affect us, there was a manuscript 
that had been wrapt round a stick of black ball by my ser- 
vant, so soiled and besmeared, as to have escaped the search 
both of ourselves there, and the committee here, who were 
as industrious as they were suspicious. This paper, which 
contained a rough draft of propositions, supposed to have 
been laid before General Gage by me, but which really was 
not the case, was discovered in consequence of a fresh ex- 
amination demanded by a Member of Congress, who arrived 
at the committee some days after we had been taken to 
Frederick Town, and was published as my confession, 
though I repeatedly, and with truth, denied the justice of 
the supposition. 

We were now decidedly prisoners, and it became one of 
my chief concerns lest my friends of. West Augusta County 
might suffer from my misfortune. I, therefore, obtained an 
interview with the Member of Congress, and endeavoured 
to eradicate every suspicion from his mind, by introducing 
such conversation as I judged most conducive to this pur- 
pose. Among other matters, this gentleman informed me, 
that Congress seeing the consequences of civil war inevita- 
ble, had come to a determination that officers taken by 
them should be admitted to their parole, and treated with 
every lenity consistent with the public interest, as they ex- 
pected a similar indulgence would be extended to the unfor- 
tunate on their side, who should become prisoners. How 
far this resolution was adhered to, the subsequent part of 
this narrative will testify. The idea was, indeed, to me very 
renovating ; it gave me to hope, that although a prisoner 
now, and my efforts for the present impeded, I should soon 
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regain my liberty, and have still the power to prove myself 
an active supporter of the constitutional government. 

"We were now removed to the house of the Colonel of the 
Minute-men, and confined in a room where we had no reason 
to complain of lodging, or diet ; hut the clamorous gabhling 
of this raw militia was eternal and noisy beyond conception. 
They were ignorant, and stupidly turbulent; and their 
guard, which was relieved every four-and-twenty hours, 
gave a night of entertainment to themselves and visitors, and 
of tantalizing perturbation to me, whose heart was inces- 
santly panting after other scenes, and different companions. 

My servant, who was a man of great fidelity and adroit- 
ness, was not confined ; and as he had gathered some slight 
intimation that matters of consequence were in the pillion 
sticks, and observing the saddle and its appendages sus- 
pended in an adjoining shed, after having undergone a 
severe but fruitless scrutiny by the committee, he seized a 
favourable moment in the dead of night, opened the sticks, 
examined their contents by the light of a fire, and finding 
of what importance they were, destroyed them all, except 
my commission. This he sealed up, and conveyed to me, 
with a note informing me of what he had done, by means 
of a negro girl, that had before been proved to be faithful. 

Among other conjectures, on the probable operations of 
Congress, I began to reflect, that they would certainly send 
a body of men down the Ohio, to capture the small garrison 
at Kuskuskis, as they were in great want of stores and 
ordnance. I therefore wished very much to inform Captain 
Lord, who commanded at the Illinois, of his imminent dan- 
ger, and advise him to quit his post, and gain Detroit, by 
the Onabache communication, without delay. "We had ob- 
served, that towards day-light, our guard frequently ex- 
hausted by their own noise and folly, were inclined to a 
momentary quiet, and as no centry were regularly relieved, 
but all were on duty at the same time, we concluded there 
was a possibility for one of my companions to effect an 
escape. But as verbal intelligence might not find immedi- 
ate credit, it was necessary I should write, and in this our 
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good negro again assisted us : she procured paper, and an 
ink-horn, which she contrived to leave between the bed and 
sacking-bottom, unnoticed by the guard. Thus furnished, 
I wrote the necessary letters, and Dr. Smyth willingly offer- 
ing his services for this laborious undertaking, we contrived 
to unscrew the lock from the door, and towards morning, 
just as the guard were nodding in their chairs, he slipt down 
stairs unobserved. We had scarce time to screw the lock on 
again, and lie down, before the guard entered our room, 
but seeing some of us in bed, they concluded we were all 
there, so cried all safe, and retired. This business was very 
critically effected, for the next day we were to be removed 
towards Philadelphia, pursuant to an order of Congress. 

In the morning, when it was found that Dr. Smyth had 
made his escape, we felt such consequences as might natu- 
rally be expected from vulgar and exasperated men, and 
were plentifully loaded with opprobrious epithets. 

It was on the 29 th of December, 1775, in a severely cold 
season of the year, that we set out for Philadelphia, a jour- 
ney of one hundred and sixty miles. We were escorted by 
a party of militia dragoons ; our spurs were taken off, our 
horses placed parallel like coach horses, with their heads 
tied together in a very confined manner, and a horseman, 
with a long rope attached to the intermediate cord, rode 
before, rudely conducting us in whatever direction he 
thought proper. My servant was allowed to follow with 
my portmanteau, but not having taken off his spurs, the 
populace ran violently up to him, and cut through his boot 
and stocking to tear them away. We were obliged to per- 
form a considerable journey that day, in a manner painful 
to remember; the road was rough, the snow on the ground, 
the rivulets numerous and frozen, and a track for the horses 
obliged to be broken through them. These were only made 
wide enough for a single horse, and notwithstanding our 
entreaties to the contrary, we were obliged to enter all these 
narrow passes, with our horses abreast, the consequence of 
which was, a continual contest between the poor animals, to 
preserve the open communication, alternately forcing each 
Vol. xii.— 27 
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other to jump upon the firm ice, or break a larger extent in 
the struggle. Our knees were repeatedly bruised, and our 
limbs in imminent danger of being broken, by the inces- 
sant falls and warfare of the horses. Sorry am I to say, 
it rather afforded cause of merriment to our conductors, 
than any scope for the exercise of benevolence. For the 
honour of humanity, however, it should be observed, that 
our guard consisted of the lowest and most irrational of the 
inhabitants, in and near the town of Frederick, and their 
captain a common surgeon-barber. 

On the second day we reached York Town, where a com- 
mittee assembled to determine how they were to lodge us. 
Their deliberations were not of long continuance ; we were 
committed to a room in the county gaol, in which was a 
dirty straw bed, little covering; and, notwithstanding the 
inclemency of the season, no fire ; add to which, their new 
made soldiers were so fond of fife and drum, that they en- 
tertained us all night with this music. The next morning 
was the first of January, 1776, and we were conducted from 
gaol to the tavern, where our horses were, by an officer's 
guard, and a drum beating the rogue's march. Here we 
were consigned once more to our polite friends of Frederick 
Town, who, to the no small entertainment of the populace, 
ironically and vociferously complimented us with many 
wishes of a happy new year. 

Led in this insulting manner, by a formidable guard, and 
exhibited in terrorem to all loyalists, I now too plainly saw 
the probability of my falling a political sacrifice, and that 
this parade of indignity was but the commencement of my 
sufferings. I was the first person of influence, who had 
attempted to support the Royal cause, by raising troops in 
America. That they meant to intimidate every Gentleman 
from future efforts of that nature, not only by exposing me 
as an object of contempt to one party, and of dread to the 
other, but of unrelenting persecution likewise, will I think 
be evident from the facts contained in this narrative. Let 
it, however, be always understood, both here, and in all 
other places, where I mention the rigours I sustained, that 
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I do not mean to accuse any man, or set of men, any farther 
than a fair statement of my own case requires ; nor have I 
any view, but to shew that my sufferings were the effects of 
my unshaken loyally, that I was, while free, an active main- 
tainer, and when imprisoned, an inflexible adherent to the 
cause I espoused ; that they were convinced of this, and 
that this was the source of the unabating severity with 
which I was treated. By the received modes of modern war, 
their conduct was certainly unjustifiable ; how far their pe- 
culiar situation may extenuate this charge, is not for me to 
determine. My purpose is only faithfully to relate what the 
interest of myself and family demands should be related. 

When we again set forward, great numbers of the inhabi- 
tants of York-Town rode with us to Wright's-Ferry, as 
well for the novelty of the sight, as to be present at an in- 
terview that was expected to take place between me and an 
uterine brother of mine, who had long been the representa- 
tive of the county in the general assembly of the Province, 
and who was of a very different political complexion. I 
know not how this meeting affected the multitude, but to 
me it conjured up a train of melancholy ideas ; my own ex- 
ample gave me a strong picture of the horrors of civil dis- 
cord, that was too dismal to behold without a shudder. My 
stay was short; at my brother's request, I was suffered to 
walk upon the ice, across the Susquehanna, in his company, 
with the guard following in the rear. The painful remem- 
brance of the blessings of peace, and of the ravages of that 
dissention that could make the brother war against the 
brother, and the son against the father, gave sensations, 
better to be imagined than expressed. When we reached 
the opposite shore, therefore, we soon took our leave. 

This night we were lodged in the gaol at Lancaster, and 
two days more brought us to Philadelphia, where we were 
committed to the charge of the associated city militia dressed 
in uniform. About six in the evening, by an order from the 
Council of Safety, we were marched to where they sat, and 
from thence to prison, where, by the nature of the commit- 
ment, we were debarred the use of pen, ink, and paper. 
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My servant too was now involved in the severity practised 
upon me, and we were all three shut up in a dirty room, in 
which we could obtain nothing but an old pair of blankets, 
and that only in consideration of a considerable premium to 
the gaoler. In this state we continued in the depth of 
winter for ten days, without a change of linen, before we 
could get our cloaths out of the hands of the Council of 
Safety; at length they were restored, and by virtue of 
pecuniary influence, we obtained something that the keeper 
called a bed. Here we remained till the latter end of Jan- 
uary, when we were removed to a new and elegant prison, 
then lately erected, whither we were escorted with great 
formality, and again honoured with a rogue's march. Was 
this necessity, or was it illiberal faction ? if the latter, success 
will not surely wipe off the aspersion incurred by the author 
of this ungenerous treatment ; if the former, benevolence 
must lament for those who were the unfortunate victims. 
Thus Congress were determined, not only to hold me up 
as a public example of political vengeance to the loyalists, 
but to take every means possible to degrade and render me 
contemptible. 

(To be continued.) 



